the Brass. About all the Brass in¬ 
sisted on was that we be historically 
accurate and keep it clean. Fair 
enough.” The authors have given a 
special flavor to ‘‘Report After Ac¬ 
tion” by sandwiching in between the 
sections of their historical narrative 
some forceful and realistic impres¬ 
sions of the more important phases of 
their war. “Report After Action” 
contains many photographs which 
will mean much to all who fought 
with the 103d. The sketches and col¬ 
ored sketch maps, and the end-papers 
showing the progress of the unit 
through France, Germany, and Aus¬ 
tria to the Brenner Pass in Italy are 
all above average. The Austrian 
binders did a poor job and the print¬ 
ers a fairly good one. But on the 
whole, “Report After Action” is a 
good unit history. 

Other unit histories contain narra¬ 
tives of from 20,000 to 300,000 words. 
The three usual sizes are 6 x 9, 8 x 
1014, and 9 x 12 inches, and they are 
so far about evenly distributed 
among the three. Some are books 
mainly composed of pictures, of the 
college yearbook or souvenir type. 

A number of units took subscrip¬ 
tions for their books on the ground 
as soon as the fighting was done. 
Others have waited until after de¬ 
activation to canvass for subscribers 
by mail. 

Very few units have chosen to pub¬ 
lish their books as books for the 
trade. The Viking Press is doing 
“The 84th Infantry Division in the 
Battle of Germany,” by Lieutenant 
Theodore Draper, author of “The Six 
Weeks’ War,” one of the best books 
on the fall of France. Readers’ Press 
is soon to publish a book about the 
24th Infantry Division, “Children of 
Yesterday,” by Jan Valtin, who was 
Private First Class Richard Krebs. 
This is not a unit history in the usual 
sense but the story of a fighting sol¬ 
dier as a member of his division. 
Albert Love Enterprises of Atlanta, 
the Army and Navy Publishing Com¬ 
pany of Baton Rouge, the Infantry 
Journal Press, and others are pub¬ 
lishing a number of unit histories. 
Several books on Air Forces units 
are being handled by the Council on 
Books in Wartime, which is helping 
to procure trade publication. Many 
unit histories (army, corps, division, 
brigade, and regimental histories) 
will be made available to the general 
public. 

So far as I have been able to find, 
all Army and Marine units producing 
books about their war experiences 
are presenting memorial copies to the 
next of kin of the members of the 
unit who were killed in action. In a 
number of units the officers have 
made a special contribution to do 


this, and in others all subscribers .to 
the book have agreed that it should 
be done. 

Unit histories like “Report After 
Action” are books that recount the 
most stirring and terrible days that, 
God willing, will ever come to mil¬ 
lions of Americans. They are the 
records of the powerful fighting 
teams, the numbered units of our 
armed forces. Their maps and the 
lines upon them cover all the areas 


SUB ROSA. By Stewart Alsop and. 
Thomas Braden. New York: Rey- 
nal & Hitchcock , Inc. 1946. 237 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Brigadier General 
Donald Armstrong 

F EW operations of the late war 
were less known than the intel¬ 
ligence and resistance activities 
of the Office of Strategic Services. For 
reasons of national security much 
must continue to be shrouded in se¬ 
crecy. But the two parachutist-au¬ 
thors of this book reveal enough to 
fascinate any reader who enjoys bi¬ 
zarre adventures and the struggle of 
brave men against great odds. 

Messrs. Alsop and Braden are jour¬ 
nalists who were assigned to OSS, 
about which they write well and en¬ 
tertainingly. They are objective. They 
are not reluctant to mention sins of 
omission and commission that were 
to be expected in a rapidly improvised 
business of this sort. They are not 
prodigal of praise and yet when the 
theatrical cloak is torn away, the 
phony dagger sheathed, and flowers 



Members of the FFI marching off—openly 
—to fight Germany after years of secret aid 
to OSS and other Allied intelligence units. 


from Austria west to Okinawa where 
American soldiers, sailors, and Ma¬ 
rines have marched, sailed or flown. 
They are the books that these men 
wanted for themselves, produced al¬ 
most without thought of other read¬ 
ers. 

It is well, I believe, that so many 
do not want to forget what they have 
done in war, and what they have 
gone through to do it. These unit his¬ 
tories will prevent their forgetting. 


thoughtfully omitted, the deeds of 
OSS are found to be without parallel 
in our military annals. 

The mystery and secrecy of espi¬ 
onage and underground movements 
might well lead astray writers in 
search of glamorous sensationalism. 
Messrs. Alsop and Braden have re¬ 
sisted the temptation to be picaresque, 
and they have thereby heightened 
the dramatic effects of the tales they 
tell. 

To Colonel (later Major General) 
William J. Donovan goes the credit 
for the idea of an organization to cen¬ 
tralize intelligence about the enemy. 
Later, he developed the plan to com¬ 
bine intelligence with resistance lead¬ 
ership. The authors tell us that the 
British cooperated wholeheartedly in 
transforming the project into a going 
concern that ultimately numbered 
12,000. Of these, hundreds were need¬ 
ed for research, many of whom were 
well-known scholars and specialists. 
Only about a tenth of the number, 
armed with the results of these stud¬ 
ies, finally came face to face with the 
enemy. It is about these men and 
women that the authors write on the 
justifiable assumption that they ac¬ 
complished the most important and 
valuable results for OSS. The other 
manifold activities of this large war 
agency are not described. The sam¬ 
ples of the exploits in occupied 
France, in Burma, and elsewhere are 
well chosen and frequently almost 
incredible adventures. The authors 
quote General Eisenhower’s com¬ 
ment: “I consider that the disruption 
of enemy rail communication, the 
harassing of German road moves, and 
the continual and increasing strain 
placed on German war economy and 
internal services throughout occupied 
Europe by the organized forces of the 
resistance played a very considerable 
part in our victory.” The admirably 
told case histories enable the reader 
to form his own judgment of the ex¬ 
traordinary feats of typical OSS 
agents. 

These agents—men and women too 
—designated for service behind the 
lines were not specially created hu- 
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man beings. They were most carefully 
selected, however, and they had to be 
adapted to the environment they 
would meet in the occupied or enemy 
countries. Adaptation was aided by 
rigorous training. The agent under¬ 
went a metamorphosis into another 
personality supported by forged pa¬ 
pers of all sorts. Then the OSS had to 
get him or her to the destination, 
usually by parachute. From that time 
the struggle for existence resulted in 
the survival of the fittest and those 
most favored by fortune, and the ac¬ 
complishment of the mission if the 
agent was lucky, courageous, and in¬ 
genious. 

The authors tell this portion of the 
story with rigorous economy but in 
sufficient detail. It is by way of pre¬ 
paring for the pay-off that comprises 
selected episodes of OSS espionage 
and resistance. There is, for example, 
the story of “Billy,” the native of 
Holland, who joined the OSS. His 
amazing adventures after dropping on 
Dutch soil, rejoining the local resist¬ 
ance, capture by the Gestapo, deceiv¬ 
ing them completely and escaping 
with the aid of his captors, are a story 
to rival fiction. Equally fantastic is 
the example of a so-called “Jedburgh 


THE HOUSE NEAR PARIS. Bij Drue 
Tartiere and M. R. Werner. New 
York: Simon & Schuster. 1946. 318 
pp. $2.75. 

Reviewed by Theodore M. Purdy 

T O those of us who were work¬ 
ing at the Third Army PW en¬ 
closure at Nemours during the 
exhilarating but chaotic days after 
the liberation of Paris, Dorothy Drue 
Tartiere was known as the beautiful 
blonde menace up the road. We were 
supposed to steer back “through 
channels” all recovered Allied per¬ 
sonnel, such as aviators shot down 
over France. Mme. Tartiere, a young 
American woman, widow of a French 
officer and once a Hollywood actress, 
had risked her life to hide and suc¬ 
cor many of these aviators who land¬ 
ed in the Paris region in 1944. Her 
charm and courage were legendary. 
Quite naturally most of the men 
whose stories she tells in this book 
when brought to Nemours took one 
look at the scant accommodations of¬ 
fered by the Army, which then con¬ 
sisted of a single blanket in a rain¬ 
swept field, and took off again for 
Drue’s comfortable house at Barbi- 
zon. Later, when we met the lady, 
their reluctance to return to military 
discipline became even more under¬ 
standable. 

The drama of Mme. Tartiere’s life 



operation” in France. This formula 
called for an English or American 
officer, a radio operator, and an officer 
of the country where the project was 
destined to work out. The description 
here is particularly realistic and viv¬ 
id. It shows clearly how the French 
resistance movement was coordinated 
with the main military effort of the 
Allies. 

This book is an interesting com¬ 
mentary on the theory that weapons 
are everything in war. Do not forget 
that the OSS men were equipped only 
with small arms and high explosives 
and yet were a most destructive force 
against the Axis. In the most highly 
mechanized warfare, morale, leader¬ 
ship, training are still important and 
essential for victory. Messrs. Alsop 
and Braden in proving this point have 
written an unusually exciting report 
on a comparatively unknown phase 
of the war. 


during the war is set forth with full 
attention to emotional values in her 
book. Although she had lived in 
France for some years, Drue Tar¬ 
tiere had become not so much an 
expatriate as an American who loved 
France. Unlike other women of the 
Paris American colony mentioned in 
the book, she did not despair when 
the men of Vichy delivered the coun¬ 
try to the Germans. She was in¬ 
terned at Vittel for a time, but with 
the assistance of French doctors pre¬ 
tended to have a cancer, and was 


permitted to return to her home in 
the forest near Fontainebleau late in 
1942. Mme. Tartiere and her devoted 
maid Nadine gradually found them¬ 
selves working with an underground 
organization, supplying food and 
clothing for the R.A.F. and Air Corps 
men who were hiding in Paris. Even¬ 
tually she opened her own house to 
these evaders. The job was a hard 
one, dangerous in the extreme and 
without reward. Fortunately the traf¬ 
fic in patriots throughout France was 
so widespread in the later years of 
the war that the Germans could make 
no effective headway against it-— 
which still did not prevent their 
shooting any organization members 
or French civilians caught helping 
evaders. Drue Tartiere and her 
friends were lucky and escaped with¬ 
out any major tragedies. 

In addition to the success story of 
her efforts to aid these men, Mme. 
Tartiere’s book gives an excellent 
picture of life in occupied France. 
The innumerable controls, the com¬ 
plete absence of creature comforts, 
the wild rumors and false hopes, the 
fear of denunciation, the suspicion 
of one’s neighbors—the whole night¬ 
mare quality of the war years is here. 
More careful editing and a less super¬ 
ficial and arch tone might have made 
the book a real contribution to the 
history of this phase of France’s re¬ 
sistance. Even as it stands the book 
is the real thing and is always of 
interest. 

Unlike Mrs. Shiber of “Paris 
Underground” fame, Drue Tartiere 
waited until the Germans were out of 
France and she could give full de¬ 
tails of her experience without en¬ 
dangering her friends and helpers. 
She deserves credit for this and for 
many other things, but above all for 
the new heart and hope she managed 
to put into the weary boys she 
sheltered. 


Reject in Haste 

By Elias Lieberman 

R EJECT in haste the vague encomium, 

The word of praise insculped upon a tomb, 

‘ The gloved and velveted rebuff, the crumb 
Of sweetened comfort, sugar-coating doom. 
Disdain the song of self that pity sings 
Before the will corrodes in acrid teal's 
And you are caught just like a fly whose wings 
Are honey-heavy when destruction nears. 

Rather with broken body daring fate, 

Holding a shattered wall, rather a death 
Of futile valor, darkness falling late, 

A night without a single star, than breath 
Of wilting rose, colors of early frost, 

Cliff’s edge by moonlight when a man is lost. 
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